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GENERAL REVIEWS AND SUMMARIES 


METHODS AND PRINCIPLES IN SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


BY JAMES H. LEUBA 
Bryn Mawr College 


That social psychology is still in its infancy may be inferred from 
the number and the nature of the methodological discussions and 
from the many attempts made to differentiate it from sociology on 
the one hand and from psychology on the other. A review of recent 
literature shows that the confusion arising from our real ignorance 
with regard to these new scientific domains is much increased by 
terminological difficulties. Different meanings ascribed to “ob- 
” “ ysychological,” “ scientific,” “mental,” and other terms 
are chief sources of confusion. Those, for instance, who would 
altogether exclude psychology from the social sciences, do not mean 
by that term the “psychology” of the behaviorists, which for some 
psychologists is the only psychology. If nothing more can be 
achieved at present, a definite understanding as to the use of these 
terms is at least within the immediately realizable. In this review, 
however, I have not found it practicable to use them always in one 


jective, 


and the same meaning. I have on the whole, in the case of each 
particular author, used them as he did. The context will, I trust, 
indicate the meaning. 

Ellwood (4) in a vigorous paper defends the use of subjective 
terms by the sociclogist not because he does not desire an objective 
treatment, but because our ignorance of the neural correlates of 
such subjective facts as desire, opinion, value, etc., makes it im- 
possible to speak altogether in objective terms. 

The radical objectivists have been few. Durkheim was only 
half-hearted in his rejection of what he calls “psychology.” “In- 
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stead of going on to construct a sociology in terms of the behavior 
complexes of the aggregate and its environment, he accepts the 


ace 


hypothesis of a ‘social mind,’” and takes into account “‘‘ collective 
representations’ such as public opinion, popular belief, social tra- 
tition, popular will, and the like.”” These are for Durkheim social 
facts, i. ¢., something entirely distinct from biological and from psy- 
chological facts, for they are facts exterior to the individual. This 
objectivism appears to Ellwood to be worse than the subjectivism 
from which Durkheim strives to be clear. It is really a metaphysi- 
cal conception “since we know of no ‘social’ as distinct from the 
biological and psychological.” A truly objective sociologist would 
not, in Ellwood’s opinion, use the terms “social mind,” “public 
opinion,” “tradition,” and the like; “for public opinion, for example, 
can after all be nothing but some organization or combination of 
individual opinions and it surely does not lose its psychic nature by 
becoming socially organized. The socio-psychic is as definitely 
psychic as the individuo-psychic. . . . The only way in which the 
psychic element can be got rid of in the social sciences is to inter- 
pret all social processes in terms of behavior complexes (habits) and 
environment stimuli.” 

We may compare with the above Bentley’s opinion (1) that the 
“objects” of which the social sciences treat are “for the greater 
part, mental objects, but not psychological objects; mental in the 
sense that ‘mathematical’ and ‘imagined’ objects are mental.” 
There is, this writer holds, in addition to the objects that belong to 
the physical order and those that belong to the realm of mind, a 
third class of objects constituted by the formal organizations of 
society (the church, the club, the state) and the products of mind 
(language, opinion, beliefs, etc.). So far as these things are re- 
garded “apart from the fluent processes and functions from which 
they take their origin or derive their means of continued support,” 
they do not belong to social psychology (p. 13). With these, re- 
garded as “objects,” the social psychologist is not concerned. He 
deals with “mental processes and mental functions” (p. 13). 
Bentley makes thus a sharp distinction between social psychology 
and sociology. But the behaviorists in psychology and the objec- 
tivist of the type of Zeliony in sociology, would say that no science 
of any sort can be built upon the concepts of mental process and 
mental function unless these terms are deprived of all reference to 
consciousness. This curtailment is obviously not intended by 
Bentley. We shall see that in his understanding of the relation of 
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sociology to social psychology, Ellwood is at one neither with the 
radical behaviorists nor with Bentley. 

The only consistent objectivist in sociology is, according to 
Ellwood (4), G. P. Zeliony, a docent in physiology in the University 
of Petrograd. He may also with equal propriety be called a be- 
haviorist of the Watson type. Zeliony affirms boldly that the true 
sociologist does not know the conception denoted by the words 
“marriage,” “crime,” “family,” etc. Assassination is for him 
merely the killing of one person by another under certain definite 
objective circumstances. A man raises his hand to strike another. 
The only possible scientific explanation of this phenomenon is one 
that establishes the connection between the raising of the hand and 
the physical and physiological antecedents. What goes on in con- 
sciousness in connection with that action does not concern the scien- 
tists, for “the conception of consciousness cannot have a place as a 
scientific designation of a natural phenomenon.” ‘True science 
disregards mind. ‘Thus understood sociology becomes collective 
physiology. 

Ellwood would not oppose the execution of Zeliony’s program. 
“Let the objectivists follow up their new clue to the social process 
as far as it will go,” —that is what all psychologists should say to the 
behaviorists, in whatever field they may be found. 

But does physiological sociology really provide the only account 
of social life to which the name “science” can be applied? The 
answer to this question involves the meaning of the word “‘science”’; 
it is obvious that our authors do not use it identically. 

Ellwood brings the following objections against Zeliony’s dog- 
matic objectivism. It implies the denial of any cause outside of 
material causes. Now, the mechanistic conception of life is a work- 
ing hypothesis serviceable within certain limits and for the solution 
of certain problems; but we find it here erected into a dogma of 
universal application. Zeliony’s science is founded upon an “ultra- 
scientific” doctrine. ‘That doctrine is inacceptable to the sociolo- 
gists, for civilized man “lives in an ideational world. For him the 
world of real objects is largely replaced by a world of ideas, stand- 
ards, values. . . . Human history thus presents itself as a growing 
tradition, or ‘social mind’ which cannot be understood apart from 
its content.” And our knowledge of the nervous system and its 
activity is so absolutely insufficient that “to substitute in our de- 
scription of social processes the hypothetical activities of the cells 
of the central nervous system which have not yet been observed . . 
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370 JAMES H. LEUBA 
for ways of thinking and feeling which we well understand and which 
are, ex hypothesi, the exact correlatives of the physiological processes 
is sheer pedantry!” For the present at least, the proper scientific 
procedure is therefore to describe social phenomena partly in objec- 
tive and partly in subjective terms. 

As to the affirmation of Zeliony that the mind of others is not 
available for scientific investigation, Ellwood flatly contradicts it. 
Unfortunately, in the opinion of the reviewer, he conceives of the 
knowledge we have of other minds as originating in an intuition and 
not in inference: we know other minds “directly, as we know many 
of the qualities of physical objects.” 

But how is social psychology proper to be separated from soc- 
iology? If, for the radical behaviorists and objectivists, social 
psychology does not exist; and if, for many others, social psychology 
is a science sharply separated from sociology, for Ellwood the dis- 
tinction is less clearly marked. One even finds passages in his 
books where all distinction seems obliterated; in this sentence for 
instance: “A scientific description of social life must be in terms of 
conscious processes if it is to be intelligible to us.” His meaning is 
more exactly expressed, however, in this passage: “The psychologi- 
cal part of sociology, that is social psychology, it is evident, there- 
fore, is its most important and fruitful part; while psychology itself 
is the chief antecedent science from which sociology must obtain 
its principles of interpretation” (p. 8 of the Introduction). 

In the volume commemorating Titchener’s twenty-five years of 
service to psychology, Washburn (11) points out that the “pro- 
found and striking differences which exist between the social psy- 
chology of man and that of the lower animals as a class are due to 
the presence in man of a factor which can be most concisely described 
in introspective terms.” ‘That factor, called by the author “ejec- 
tive consciousness,” is “the awareness of thoughts and feelings as 
belonging to other minds than our own.” The presence in man of 
that factor “substitutes mental for physical causes of social be- 
havior.” 

It is not denied that ejective consciousness has a motor or 
behaviorist basis, but merely that it is impossible for us to describe 
that motor basis; whereas ejective consciousness is discoverable by 
introspection. Washburn’s attitude is therefore in this respect 
identical with that of Ellwood and of many other social psycholo- 
gists. 

Kenagy’s (8) viewpoint is that of the radical behaviorists. He 
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argues against the introduction of consciousness, whether as 
pleasure-pain or idea, in the description or explanation of social life. 
Much of his paper is directed against Ellwood. Fault is found with 
him for speaking of thought and feeling as if they “guided,” or 
“controlled,” or “mediated” human action. Ellwood has nowhere, 
sc far as I know, taken a dogmatic position regarding the meta- 
physical question of the relation of mind and body. It does not 
seem to him necessary for the student of sociology to take sides in 
the quarrel between psycho-physical parallelists and interactionists. 
He was, therefore, quite consistent in not avoiding the ordinary 
forms of speech in which consciousness is spoken of as causally effec- 
tive. In the preface to his last book (3) five reasons are offered in 
support of the thesis that “from the nature of the phenomena with 
which they deal” radical objectivism in the social sciences is im- 
possible. The more important of these reasons have already been 
stated or implied. He has, moreover, expressly declared in an 
italicized footnote (p. 9) that when he uses subjective terms like 
mind, feeling, idea, belief, value, psychic process, etc., they must 
be understood to include the correlated neural processes. 

The refusal to take sides in the question of the relation of mind 
and body has a troublesome consequence. It is practically impos- 
sible to avoid writing at times as if one believed in interaction, and 
at other times as if one accepted the parallelistic doctrine. Thus 
one seems to affirm both in turn, according to convenience. 

Although Kenagy holds that conscious processes are never causes 
of action, he does not regard them either as “superfluous or paral- 


ce 


lel” to physiological activity. “Imagery,” he tells us, “‘is the evi- 
dence of associations and neural activity between stimulus and 
response,” and feeling is “the sign of the whole act of which it is a 
part.” Whether he regards this as a mere statement of fact or as a 
metaphysical doctrine, does not appear. 

The radical behaviorists who build upon the theory of material- 
istic determinism, and those who do not commit themselves to any 
metaphysical theory, are not altogether alone in the social sciences. 
Coe’s (2) Psychology of Religion (reviewed in this number of the 
BuLLETIN) is written from the spiritualistic standpoint. His meta- 
physical position is partly indicated in this passage: “In short, 
there is at work, on the functional side, a principle of personal-social 
integration that is no appendage of the physical conditions of life, 
but a user of these conditions for purposes of its own. In this use 
of conditions the nature of the conditions is in part discovered” 
(p. 300). 
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Attention may also be drawn in this connection to McDougall’s 
(9) chapter on Theories of Action which he has added to the en- 
larged edition of his much-read volume. We find here stated 
briefly the anti-mechanistic thesis which is defended with unusual 
thoroughness and competence in Body and Mind. Its application 
to sociology is indicated in the following passages. The facts of 
‘must be explained in terms of fundamental conceptions 


‘ 


behavior 
proper to psychology as independent science,” 7. ¢., “in terms of the 
conception of purposive or appetitive process.” “The acts of 
human beings, all our volitions, our efforts, our resolutions, choices, 
and decisions, have to be explained in terms of the laws of appetition. 
When, and not until, we can exhibit any particular instance of con- 
duct or of behavior as the expression of conative tendencies which 
are ultimate constituents of the organism, we can claim to have 
explained it.”” The merely cognitive process of representing or 
conceiving the end or the course of action is not regarded as suffi- 
cient to evoke the action; it merely serves to guide its course in 
detail. 

Ferriére (§) also must be placed in the class of those who oppose 
mechanical determinism regarded as a principle adequate for social 
science. In the Introduction Philosophique to his substantial 
volume (pp. 53-80), conscious volitions are set forth as forces con- 
tributing to the formation of human societies. “One must,” says 


‘ 


he, “in order to establish scientific social laws and a critique of his- 
torical evolution, take account primarily of subconscious phenomena 
and only subsidiarily of the conscious actions of individuals—the 
first represent the element of regularity, of constancy, of permanence; 
the second, the accidental and contingent” (p. 78). Between 
sociology and psychology, Ferriére makes this distinction: both 
study the same “spiritual forces,” but psychology studies the mani- 
festation of these forces in the individual and sociology in the group 
(p- 55). 

The necessity for a more exact and uniform terminology is 
brought home by Clark Wissler (12) in an address as chairman of 
the section of Anthropology and Psychology of the A. A. A.S. He 
is, of course, an “‘objectivist”; nevertheless he jeers at those objec- 
tive psychologists who seek to account for the appearance of social 
institutions, such a religion, by reference to a “definite mode of 
action in man’s nervous system.” Curiously enough, he writes 
‘religious activities,” that “the 


‘ 


further on, still with reference to 
psychologists seek their origin in universal psychic activities.” 
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“Action in man’s nervous system” and “psychic activities”’ seem 
to be used as equivalent terms. 

As a student of anthropology, Wissler desires historical expla- 
nations. In religion, for instance, “the ideal would be to 
state where, among whom, and under what conditions” appeared 
the several elements of the religious complex. Anthropology, 
as he defines it, is concerned only with 


ce 


the activities of man ac- 
quired by learning.” To differentiate correctly between the innate 
and the acquired, is therefore a necessary preliminary. Here, if 
nowhere else, anthropology comes into close contact with psy- 
chology. This address will be read with profit by those who wish 
to know how far we are from having attained clearness in the under- 
standing of the methods proper to the several branches of social 
science, and in the apportionment between them of the problems 
now waiting for solution. 

The debate between the upholders of the unitary and of the 
multiple and independent origin of culture continues unabated. 
Rivers’ great History of Melanesian Society, and G. Elliot Smith’s 
(10) article, which contains an outline of the chief feature of his 
forthcoming book, have elicited vigorous protests from A. A. Gold- 
enweiser (6, '7) and others, on the ground of their disregard of the 
second of these theories. Goldenweiser accuses Rivers of using 
culture diffusion 


‘ 


‘not as a process to be demonstrated but as one 
to be assumed for the purpose of hypothetical culture building.” 
For Goldenweiser the theory of diffusion and that of independent 
development possess equal status. A difference between them 
must, however, be borne in mind: diffusion can be demonstrated; 
while independent development does not, in the nature of the case, 
permit of rigorous proof. 

The multiple origin of cultural traits can be proved by the psy- 
chologists still less than by the anthropologists; but some support 
would come to that theory from psychology if that science was to 
demonstrate the existence of sufficient similarities in the working 
of the human mind to permit of the multiple appearance of certain 
cultural traits. I say “permit,” for it is clear that certain definite 
external conditions must be realized before an invention or even a 
discovery can take place. 
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presses the object which sociology endeavors to study, rather than 
society”’ or “association.”” In his analysis of 


ee 


holds that it is not to be thought of as an “organism” or “mind,” 
but as “any area of common life” (pp. 21, 151) shared in some degree 
by distinct individuals. This common life, however, is made pos- 
sible by psychical relations, relations of minds. While “community 
is no greater mind,” yet “it is created by that activity of men’s 
minds in which they relate themselves incessantly to one another” 
What relates them is interest. Hence “the interests of 
men are the source of all social activity and the changes in their 
interests are the source of all social evolution” (p. 99). 

With such assumptions the reader expects Professor MaclIver 
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Probably the two most important books of the year in the field 
of sociology and social psychology are Professor R. M. Maclver’s 
Community: a Sociological Study (4) and Dr. Robert H. Lowie’s 
Culture and Ethnology (3). Both books are somewhat negative in 
their attitude toward psychology in relation to social theory, but 
their value to the social psychologists is not less on that account. 

Professor Maclver finds that the term “community” best ex- 
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SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 37 
to invoke the aid of psychology in the analysis of “community” 
atevery turn. But this he does not do, as he holds that psychology 
is not concerned with the objective manifestations of mind in the 
sociai life. “All conduct, properly so-called,” he reminds us, “is 
psychical, but psychology 1s not therefore the science of all conduct” 
(p. 60). He would limit psychology purely to the subjective side. 
“The other sciences,” he tells us, “study the world of objects— 
not merely material objects, for our ideas and imaginations, our 
mental constructions of every kind, ovr institutions and social 
forms, are also objects of mind. . . . But psychology essays a more 
perilous task. It seeks to know mind, the knower; it seeks to com- 
plete the objective world of science by making the essential subject 
itself an object, and an object to itself” (p. 60). “‘ When therefore 
we study laws or customs or any social institutions, in order to attain 
a knowledge of these things, we are not psychologists but sociolo- 
gists” (p. 61). The author’s attempt to make psychology a purely 
subjective science, and thus draw a sharp line between it and the 
social sciences, will scarcely meet with approval on the part either 
of psychologists or of a large number of sociologists. Nevertheless, 
the value of his “study” will be cordially recognized by most social 
psychologists. 

Dr. Lowie’s little book is a discussion of the relations of eth- 
nology to a number of other studies. In successive chapters he 
discusses “Culture and Psychology,” “Culture and Race,” “Cul- 
ture and Environment,” and “The Determinants of Culture.” He 


‘ 


informs us that “culture is the sole and exclusive subject-matter 


of ethnology, as consciousness is the subject-matter of psychology” 
(p. 5)—a statement which the psychologist would scarcely accept 
so far as it pertains to psychology, but which suggests at once the 
 * eth- 
nology,” ‘“‘sociology,” and “social psychology”; for all these 


close interrelation of what are called “cultural anthropology, 
i d 


surely deal more or less with culture or civilization. 

Dr. Lowie contends that the science of psychology does not deal 
with acquired mental traits nor with the influence of society on indi- 
vidual thought, feeling, and will. “It deals on principle exclusively 
with innate traits of the individual” (p. 16). Inasmuch as culture 
is always “acquired,” psychology at best only furnishes certain 
general principles to guide the student of culture. “Cultural 
facts,” he says, “even in their subjective aspect are not merged in 
psychological facts. . . . The principles of psychology are as in- 
capable of accounting for the phenomena of culture as is gravitation 


Qe. ewer or 
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to account for architectural styles” (p. 25). If Dr. Lowie’s state- 
ment had been that they were not more capable of accounting for 
specific cultural phenomena than for architectural styles, most 
social psychologists would agree; but when he implies that psycho- 
logical principles are as remotely removed from cultural complexes 
as is the principle of gravitation, we cannot follow him. When, 
moreover, he goes on to contend that “culture is a thing sut generis 
which can be explained only in terms of itself,’ and accepts the 
maxim, “‘Omnis cultura ex cultura” (p. 66), he gives up the view- 
point of natural science with its insistence upon the unity and filia- 
tion of all natural phenomena. For surely every cultural complex, 
as Dr. Lowie himself shows, is finally made up of psychological, 
biological (or racial), and geographical elements. Full scientific 
explanation of any particular cultural complex is not reached, there- 
fore, until it has been analyzed into these different elements and 
some statement made even of the quantitative relations of each of 
these elements in the whole complex. This is the procedure of the 
social psychologist, though of course he clearly recognizes that in 
this analysis of a cultural complex he can offer only general prin- 
ciples, such as instinct, habituation, and stimulus to explain how 
specific cultural phenomena arose. 

In spite of this criticism, however, Dr. Lowie’s book is invaluable 
for the social psychologist, because it shows more clearly than per- 
haps any other work the limitations of psychology in the realm of 
social theory. These limitations should be, of course, constantly 
borne in mind by the social psychologist if his work is to aid the 
advancement of the social sciences. A brief, but sensible paper on 
this subject, though somewhat noncommittal, is Wallis’s “‘ Psycho- 
logical and Statistical Interpretations of Culture”’ (6). The author 
takes it for granted that cultural complexes must be resolved into 
environmental and psychological elements. He points out that 
statistics alone can never show true causes, but they may give us 
clews as to the causes of the given social situation. By accumu- 
lating instances they increase the probability of a causal correlation 
between two things. “The correlation of psychic state with prac- 
tice is not enough. We must know whether this psychic state is 
present irrespective of other psychic or physical conditions;” but 
psychic states may at times be true causes. 

Almost the opposite view from Dr. Lowie’s is implied in Pro- 
fessor Gault’s paper (2). Inasmuch as he regards psychology as 
covering all behavior, and social psychology as the science of social 
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behavior, psychology in its modern form is adequate to deal with 
social relations scientifically. Professor Gault takes but two prob- 
lems for illustration, one the problem of the motives, or the springs 
of social action, and the other the problem of social or group unity. 
He would find the principles of explanation, in both cases, in in- 
stinct and acquired habit complexes. Unfortunately, Professor 
Gault avoids certain issues which Dr. Lowie raises by taking tem- 
porary groups, such as the crowd, the audience, and the mob, as his 
starting point rather than cultural complexes. The cultural group, 
however, rather than the crowd has come to occupy more and more 
the center of the stage in social psychological investigations in recent 
years. 

Perhaps the most valuable and suggestive paper in the field of 
social psychology recently published is that by Professor Dewey on 
“The Need of Social Psychology” (1). Agreeing with Comte and 
Tarde that “all psychological phenomena can be divided into the 
physiological and social,” Dr. Dewey emphasizes that it is the social 


side of psychology which is of immediate practical importance, since 


:3 


h 
both “mind” in the individual and culture are “acquired”’ traits. 
He decries attempts at oversimplification in social psychology and 
in social theory generally. “‘ Henceforth it is,” he says, “pure wil- 
fulness if anyone pretending to a scientific treatment starts from 
any other than a pluralistic basis.”” Conceding, then, the com- 
plexity of all social situations and the necessity of a synthetic view 
of the social life, he would stress the inductive, objective study of 
social psychical phenomena. “The chief cause of the backwardness 
of social psychology,” he thinks, “has resided in the artificiality of 
the endeavor to adapt the rubrics of introspective psychology to 
the facts of objective associated life.”” He would group social psy- 


chical phenomena, apparently, about objective problems in the 


ir 
social life, such as social unity, social continuity, and social change, 
rather than about such relatively subjective matters as sympathy, 
suggestion, and imitation. 

At least one prominent psychologist believes that for the presen 
we should not attempt to make use of psychology in the inter- 
pretation of social behavior; and that is Dr. W. H. R. Rivers, of 
Cambridge University, England. In a recent article (§) he returns 
to his familiar thesis that for the present the work of the social sciences 
should be confined to description and classification without attempt 
at explanation through psychology, because any principles bor- 
rowed from psychology would at the present time be so purely 
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hypothetical. He objects to the current definition that “ psychol- 
ogy is the science of the behavior of living things.” “This defini- 
tion,” he says, “‘is so wide that it would not only include the whole 
of sociology as ordinarily understood but also economics, politics, 
and ethics.” He does not deny that the final aim of the study of 
society is the explanation of social behavior in terms of psychology. 
But to attempt this at present would be premature. For the present 
“the business of sociology is to ascertain what happens and what 
has happened before it tries to explain why it happens and has hap- 
pened.” He would not deny, however, the social theorist the right 
to use terms which are essentially psychological, such as beliefs, 
opinions, customs, values, and the like; but he would insist that as 
yet we have no adequate psychological principles to offer as an 
explanation of these social, psychological phenomena; rather that 
psychology itself must first be greatly developed through the con- 
crete study of the organization and evolution of the social life before 
we can get at sure psychological principles. 

Thus it is evident that there is much confusion still as to the 
exact bearing of psychology upon social theory and the place of 
social psychology among the sciences, a confusion which perhaps 
but reflects the present state of the world in general. The time has 
come, however, when it is evident that psychologists who wish to 
enter the field of social theory should not be mere dabblers in the 
social sciences; and on the other hand, that students of the social 
sciences who wish to make use of psychological principles in their 
interpretation of social life should not be mere dabblers in psy- 
chology. 
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Bryn Mawr College 


This year is notable for the publication of the first complete 
translation into English of Ferri’s Criminal Sociology (13). While, 
as the title indicates, the discussions are predominantly sociological, 
the psychological aspects of criminality are by no means neglected. 
It is not, however, Ferri’s contribution duly to evaluate the psychic 
factor in crime or to expound a social psychology of crime. He advo- 
cates the study of crime not as an abstract legal idea, but as a 
natural social phenomenon, bringing together the conceptions of 
Lombroso, Marx, and others concerning the etiology of crime. That 
is, he maintains negatively, that criminal factors are not biological, 
physical, or social forces acting in isolation from each other, and, 
positively, that criminal factors, under the three categories, anthro- 
pological, telluric, and social, are all the forces in the universe, 
working together in proportions varying with each criminal and 
with each crime. The economic forces receive greatest stress. The 
principle of social determinism is maintained throughout, though 
an attempt is made to expound it so that it may be seen to be in 
harmony with future efficient legal and social practices. Social 
defense is advocated as the principle for determining the treatment 
of criminals. This principle necessitates combining the study of 
the criminal with that of the ordinary procedures of police and 
judiciary. In this connection, Ferri sets forth a social theory of 
punishment and responsibility, a sociological conception of juris- 
prudence, a workable classification of criminals, and a series of 
“penal substitutes,” viz., conditional, suspended, and indeter- 
minate sentences, farm colonies, etc., that is, educational and moral 
reforms in place of repressive and retributory measures. “Penal 
justice”’ is “‘a kind of hygiene and clinic against the disease of crime” 
and, as such, is identical with true social defense. 

The scope of The Mentality of the Criminal Woman (27) is indi- 
cated by the sub-title, 4 Comparative Study of the Criminal Woman, 
The Working Girl, and the Efficient Working Woman in a Series of 
Mental and Physical Tests. The main object of this investigation 
was to find a means of determining after conviction and before sen- 
tence of the criminal woman her “reformability”’ so that rational 
treatment might be undertaken. In particular, it was to find a 
series of tests whereby the reformable criminal woman might be 
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differentiated from the non-reformable. Reformability is defined 
to be ability to learn a trade, capacity to become self-supporting, 
and possibility to develop sufficient emotional stability to adapt 
oneself to social conditions. The author adopted, as a possible 
means of obtaining such diagnostic tests, the method of comparing 
criminal women with groups of law-abiding working girls and women 
as nearly similar as possible with respect to age, nationality, educa- 
tional opportunities, environmental conditions, etc. The criminal 
women were eighty-eight women from sixteen to thirty-three years 
of age who had been sentenced to the New York State Reformatory 
for Women at Bedford Hills, New York; the working women were 
eighteen women from seventeen to thirty years of age who were 
employed as maids at Vassar College; and the girls were five hun- 
dred and fifteen girls, fourteen and fifteen years old, who were ready 
to leave school and go to work. The first groups were tested by the 
author; the last group was tested by or under the direction of Dr. 
Helen T. Woolley in the Bureau of Vocational Guidance connected 
with the public schools of Cincinnati. The tests used were the 
same in all three groups. The results are compared in detail and 
include under physical tests; height, weight, strength of grip, steadi- 
ness of hand, rapidity of movement, and index of fatigue and under 
mental tests; cancellation of letters, card sorting, memory for num- 
bers, substitution, completion of sentences, and easy opposites. 
The body of the book is taken up with a statement of the problem, 
the selection and description of the tests, the classification of the 
groups under comparison, the original test records, and the social, 
industrial, and physical histories of the groups. Ninety-four tables 
and ninety-five graphs are presented. 

Among the conclusions reached are the following: 40 per cent. 
of the Bedford women are decidedly less efficient in whatever is 
measured by the tests than is the average Cincinnati working girl 
of fifteen; about 33.3 per cent. of the former are at least as intelligent 
and as efficient in the qualities measured as is the average Cincinnati 
working girl of fifteen; and even the more intelligent of the Bedford 
women differ very obviously and unmistakably in stability and 
emotional control from the Vassar maids. Dr. Woolley intends to 
repeat annually her tests of these same working girls for a period of 
several years and to correlate with her results social, economic, and 
moral information about the girls, secured from time to time; so 
that her final conclusions give promise of furnishing the bases for 
judging the normality of the criminal woman. Dr. Weidensall 
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states that in the meantime her own investigation is to be considered 
as merely a preliminary one. Of great educational significance is 
the fact noted by the author that the criminal woman showed not 
so much an inability to perform the tests as a mental sluggishness 
in adapting herself to new conditions, a carelessness, indifference, 
and irresponsibility which have been fostered by long habits of 
working without trying to understand what she was to accomplish. 
Finally, the conclusion is stated that two thirds of the Bedford 
women are tractable and responsive; and that, other things being 
equal, an appreciable number of them may be trained to a reason- 
able efficiency and self-control. 

The first four chapters of Mental Conflicts and Misconduct (18) 
are an exposition of mental conflicts, of the conceptions fundamental 
to the mental analysis that will reveal the conflicts as determinants 
of antisocial conduct, and of the methods of applying the concep- 
tions to cases of juvenile misconduct. Chapters five to seventeen 
set forth forty case histories of juvenile offenders in whom mental 
conflicts were active as antisocial forces. These case histories are 
grouped together to illustrate various aspects of the phenomenon. 
Thus, one group shows obsessive imagery in clear relationship with 
conflict and misconduct; another group shows conflicts causing im- 
pulsions towards social offenses; still a third group shows criminal 
careers as developing from conflicts. Again, one set of histories 
sets forth cases of conflicts which are easily analyzed; while another 
sets forth those which are analyzed only with difficulty. Some con- 
flicts arise from secret sex knowledge; some are concerned about 
parentage or other matters. They result in stealing, running away, 
homicidal attempts, extreme bad temper and violence, extreme 
willfulness, destructiveness and disobedience, malicious cruelty and 
sadism, etc. The mentality of the delinquent through mental con- 
flict is much higher than that of the delinquent from other causes. 
The delinquent through conflict experiences an inner urge to anti- 
social attitudes and conduct which is opposed to his conscious de- 
sires. ‘The chain of causation is not perceived by him. The treat- 
ment essential is in general change of environment after the conflict 
is disclosed. 

Time and again in Dr. Healy’s studies of the causation of mis- 
conduct, the need of an investigation of special abilities and disa- 
bilities has been indicated as means of understanding and so as 
clues to the rational treatment of individual offenders. The Psy- 
chology of Special Abilities and Disabilities (6) is such an investiga- 
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tion of special abilities in the subnormal and special disabilities in 
the normal. The author discusses principles of diagnosis and gives 
forty-six case histories. Some of the disabilities cited are defects 
in number work, in language ability, in memory, and so on. 

Of far more than the local interest implied in the title and sub- 
title is Truency and Non-Attendance in the Chicago Schools; A Study 
of the Social Aspects of the Compulsory Education and Child Labor 
Legislation of Chicago (1). The authors consider the relations of 
truancy and non-attendance to mental and physical defects of chil- 
dren, to dependency, delinquency, and immigration, to the transfer 
system, etc. They evaluate the functions in the control of these 
matters of the parental school, the municipal court, the school cen- 
sus, and visiting teachers. They urge that the issuance of working 
certificates be in the hands of state rather than local authorities; 
that children between fourteen and sixteen be compelled to con- 
tinue their education; and that not only a minimum of age but one 
of physical and educational development be required. In general 
the thesis is that the social and moral efficiency sought by our educa- 
tion, which is at the same time free and compulsory, can be attained 
only when that education is conducted in a way which at once takes 
cognizance of the social and moral background of each individual 
to be educated and “follows up” this knowledge in home and neigh- 
borhood as well as in school. Thus, involved in the problem of 
education, as such, are the problems of the health and housing of 
children and adults, the moral and mental attitudes of parents, the 
attitude of the prosperous classes to the welfare of the wage-earning 
and immigrant groups, the wage levels of unskilled labor, child 
labor laws, and the like. 

Studies in Forensic Psychiatry (15) gives, in more or less detail, 
case histories in which the main features discussed and illustrated 
are mental ailments of prisoners, court room aspects of the mono- 
mania for litigation, simulation of mental diseases, and kleptomania. 
The author compels the reader’s attention to the desirability of 
discovering the peculiar characteristics of types, especially of the 
genesis of these peculiarities, and to the necessity of making penal 
and reformatory institutions clinics for the study of the delinquent, 
if readjustment is to be attained. 

The Offender (21) is a discussion of the various classes of delin- 
quents and of the various methods of constructive treatment, pro- 
bational and institutional. It is valuable because written by one 
whose practical experience in these matters has been very diversified 
and extended. 
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Periodical literature teems with studies of the criminal. Chap- 
man (8) and Lane (20) comment more or less formally on the subject 
of crime in war-time. ‘The most interesting features are the state- 
ments of the percentages and the discussions of the causes of in- 
crease of crime, especially of juvenile crime; among which are men- 
tioned the demoralizing effects of hating one’s national enemies, the 
excessive excitement of the imagination by the events of the war, 
decrease of adult control due to the absence of the soldier father or 
older brother and the increased occupations of the mother, decrease 
of teachers, of police supervision, of scout leaders and club workers, 
increase of wages, of drunkenness, among both men and women, of 
temptation, of war books which augment the already over-great 
excitement, darkening of the streets, etc. It is urged that all the 
preventive and constructive agencies be exercised to the utmost in 
this crisis. 

Crafts (9) publishes a bibilography on the subject of the rela- 
tions of crime and feeble-mindedness, of which the majority of the 
titles are from English and German sources and include the topics; 
crime in general; Binet tests of criminals; other tests of criminals; 
and recidivism. Porteus (24) reports the results of giving his own 
series of tests to juvenile delinquents and Australian aboriginal 
children. The latter did considerably better on the whole than 
did the former. 

A number of investigations have been made of the mental con- 
dition of the inmates of workhouses, prisons, reformatories, etc. 
Haines (16) measuring by the Yerkes-Bridges point scale the men- 
tality of eighty-seven prisoners committed in sequence to the Ohio 
Penitentiary, finds that seventeen score below sixty-six points and 
that the remaining prisoners, while they do not appear to be feeble- 
minded, show a great many character anomalies which are correc- 
tible. Gilliland (14) finds, in testing by the same scale one hundred 
inmates of the Columbus Workhouse, that the older prisoners are 
no more defective than the younger ones; that the negroes do more 
poorly than the white prisoners; that there is a high correlation 
between the school grade attained and the mental age of the pris- 
oner; that the average mentality of the workhouse prisoners is lower 
than the average of the penitentiary prisoners, although 30 per cent. 
of the former are above the penitentiary average; and that there is 
not a wide variation in the average mentality of the prisoners who 
have committed one kind of crime as compared with those who have 
comiaitted another kind. Pintner and Toops (23) report a mental 
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survey of the population of a workhouse undertaken by group tests 
and individual tests. They found that the median mental age of 
the 132 cases tested by the former is 9.25. They classified these 
cases on the basis of both the former and the latter tests as follows: 
29 per cent., feeble-minded; 29.5 per cent., borderline; 31 per cent., 
backward; and 10.5 percent.,normal. They also found that a fairly 
close agreement existed between the mental age and the school 
grade, although there were a few notable exceptions of men of good 
mentality with very little school training; and, finally, that the dif- 
ferent kinds of misdemeanors are represented by men of all levels 
of mentality. Bowler (5) studied seventy-five girls of the Ohio 
Girls’ Industrial School. She concludes that the state must face 
the following facts: A certain percentage of its girls are so defective 
as to be quite incapable of self-management; time, money, and effort 
are being wasted in an attempt to reform this type; and finally these 
girls are prolific and, if returned to society at twenty-one years of 
age, will bear offspring who will become likewise a social burden. 
She urges mental clinics. An investigation by Ordahl (22) of de- 
linquents who were wards of the juvenile court of San Jose finds 
that 45 per cent. of the minor delinquents examined are feeble- 
minded and that, if the borderline group is added, 60 per cent. are 
subnormal; that 60 per cent. of the parents of these minor delin- 
quents are either alcoholic, immoral, feeble-minded, or insane. The 
author recommends sterilization and urges the establishment of 
suitable institutions for the high-grade feeble-minded and the work- 
ing out of a system by which would be insured the detection of chil- 
dren in the first ten years of life who are bound to become wards of 
the state and to reproduce their kind, who will in turn become state 
burdens. Similar measures are urged by Thatcher (25) who pre- 
sents, as arguments, the important features of several cases, such 
as a white slave case, the cases of a young woman forger, a dangerous 
prostitute, several murder cases and so on. Williams (28) gives a 
brief sketch of twelve family histories which indicate the extreme 
importance of heredity in delinquency. Undoubtedly much of our 
delinquency can be accounted for by the perpetuation of degen- 
erate and tainted stock. An obligation rests upon society to see 
that such children are not born. In must not be overlooked, how- 
ever, that defective endowment and defective environment go 
together, thus doubling the forces that make for delinquency; and 
also that, even in feeble-minded children, delinquency is to a con- 


siderable extent a product of environment. Bingham (4) cites a 
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number of cases of young women who have been referred to Waverly 
House by the New York Probation and Protective Association and 
gives an account of the intensive examination of these women as 
arguments to hasten the time when to prescribe treatment for 
delinquents without first intensively studying them will be regarded 
as a form of legal quackery. Haines (17) in a study of thirty-three 
adult female offenders confined in the Ohio Penitentiary proposes, 
to the end of preventing the crimes of the feeble-minded and the 
increase of their kind, that they be reported by state supervisors 
to a central bureau which shall have the power to manage their 
continued guardianship in their homes or in institutions. 

Keedy (19) reports a proposed bill which establishes a direct re- 
lation between criminal responsibility and mental disease. The 
bill takes account of the present view of the medical profession that 
there is no sharp line of cleavage between sanity and insanity; that 
mental unsoundness may be as varied in its forms, symptoms, and 
degrees as physical unsoundness. Thus, in court the expert wit- 
ness shall nct be called upon to state that the defendant is either 


ane or insane but only to state the symptoms of the mental disease; 
the judge shall describe these symptoms to the jury; and the jury 
ll decide whether the defendant had the particular mental state 


so described; that is, whether he had a criminal mind by reason of 
his disease, and shall bring in a verdict accordingly. Adler (2) 
urges that in every case of delinquency or social difficulty it should 
be determined whether the difficulty is due chiefly to inadequate 

lity, or paranoid disposition which 


intelligence, emotional instabi 
nvol 


ves mistakes in logical thought processes. The mental de- 
fectives cannot thes their intelligence increased; the personality 
1e paranoid cannot be appreciably changed; but emotional insta- 
bility can be controlled in varying degrees whether it occurs in the 
so-called emotionally unstable persons or in the paranoid or defec- 
tive groups. To this end is needed a system of mental and emo- 
tional exercises for the purpose of habit-formation, that is, a system 
of “orthopsychics.” 

Adler (3) also urges the establishment of psychopathic labora- 
tories in connection with criminal courts; that such organizations 
must have large elements of elasticity so that they can be adapted 
to changing needs and to newly discovered facts, for the method- 
ology of such laboratories is still largely experimental. The director 
should be a psychopathologist and should have a corps of workers 
to carry out the mental testing, the psychiatric and the physical 
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examinations, and the case history investigations. With the 
laboratory must be codrdinated the probation, parole, social service, 
and education departments of the community. The laboratory 
should also have a detention home or ward where the individual 
offenders may be under observation for such a period of time as is 
advisable. Wallin (26) cautions us not to overwork the concep- 
tions of feeble-mindedness, psychopathic constitution, and criminal 
irresponsibility, lest we destroy the recognition so far secured of 
mental incompetency as a criminal factor; and he urges us to sus- 
pend judgment pending the accumulation of further experimental 
data. We must realize that there is a large zone bordering the 
fields of feeble-mindedness and insanity which has as yet not been 
scientifically defined. Fernald (12) emphasizes that at present the 
problem of a clearing house for criminals is a rigid experimental 
trying out of diagnostic tests for distinguishing between the feeble- 
minded and the normal and for further determining the degrees of 
feeble-mindedness. In illustration she gives a table which shows 
that the same group has from 34 per cent. to 100 per cent. of feeble- 
minded according to the standards employed by such different scales 
as the Binet-Simon, the Goddard revision, the Stanford revision, 
the Yerkes-Bridges point scale, etc. Haines (16) also points out 
the significance of this discrepancy among the various standards. 
Crafts and Doll consider the problem of determining the proportion 
of mental defectives among juvenile delinquents. Part 1 (10) and 
Part 2 (11) are already published. Parts 3 and 4 are to follow. 
The series is intended to constitute a critique of the present status 
of the subject. 

Brown (7) discusses the existence of mental conflicts, making for 
anti-social conduct, which are produced in the environment of the 
narrow-minded home. 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND THE WAR 


BY WILLIAM KELLEY WRIGHT 


Dartmouth College 


Among the various problems discussed in British, French, and 
American literature on the psychology of the war, two are particu- 
larly prominent: the nature of the impulses that prompt men to 
fight, and which of these in particular have prompted the German 
nation to provoke the present war. Russell (13) says that the 
present war has in the main grown out of impulses of aggression and 
resistance to aggression, rather than intelligent calculation. Mar- 
tial impulses have had their way because opposing impulses, such as 
love, constructiveness, the joy of life, and the artistic and scientific 
impulses, are too weak. In turn he criticizes the various social 
institutions connected with property, education, marriage, and re- 
ligion for defects that prevent the natural expression of impulses. 
if impulses could receive natural expression wars could be avoided. 
McLaren (8) finds some manifestations of hatred for its rivals in 
each European nation, but shows that such hatred has been most 
reduced to a system in Germany. Lissauer’s “Hymn of Hate” is 
typical of a great deal of recent German literature. Fisher (5) 
thinks that one cause of the war has been the rise of nationalism. 
“Though not so important in France as in some other nations, it has 
been developing. Since Dérouléde’s Chants de Soldat in the 70’s, 
the soldier has been glorified, and a sentimental love of the soil of 
France has developed. In philosophical literature intellectualism 
has waned, and the vital impulse has been exalted. Hall (7) thinks 
that the war has confirmed the reversionary theories of Freud, 
Pfister, and Patrick, and that it is more or less normal for man at 
times to lapse back into primicive emotion and the life of the trog- 
lodytes. In war there is a tendency to mechanize human activity 
and suppress individual initiative. This is easier to effect in autoc- 
racies than democracies. “War is as necessary for a monarchy as 
peace is for a democracy.” The German “superman” is an irides- 
cent dream evolved to compensate the nation for their over-institu- 
tionalized life. Marshall (9) attacks the doctrine that wars at 
times are moral necessities. This rests on the fallacy of assuming 
that states are moral personalities, whereas they really are “‘ mere 
aggregates of individual personalities who have common traits and 
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common aspirations. 
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Pugh (11) regrets the cowardice of warfare, which extinguishes 
true sportmanship and fair play in the treatment of the eremy. 
He attributes this cowardice to “that secret spirit of racial hatred 
which neither civilization nor religion has hitherto been able to 
eradicate from human nature.” Bird (2) gives a digest of literature 
reporting the mental states of the soldier from the time that he 
leaves home until he is actually engaged in battle. There is a com- 
plete mental readjustment to a new environment, in which individ- 
ual self-assertion and the disposition to reflect or criticize disap- 


pear, while obedience becomes a matter of course. In the collective 

mass fear largely disappears, at least from consciousness, and cour- 
? wy : : ? 

ageous actions are done with little self-consciousness. Many of the 


higher attitudes degenerate, and there is a return to more instinctive 
and racial modes of behavior. R. H. (12) on the contrary, writing 
from personal experience, reports much that is morally fine in mili- 
tary disclipine. This, at its best, rests upon a just exercise of 
authority on the one who gives orders and a firm feeling of obliga- 
tion on the part of the one who receives them. A nation proves its 
right to live when its army, constituted of its citizens, and organized 
without distinctions of class and rank, is animated by such a spirit. 
At the summit of the national life there are no more chiefs and 
soldiers but consciences and wills directed toward the same ideal 
and submissive to the same rule. “It is equality of duties in com- 
munity of sacrifices that makes the equality of men.” Wells (16) 
finds the instinctive bases of the sort of pacifism that refuses to rally 
to the support of one’s country to be: first, the instinct of “self- 
abasement” (adapted from McDougall and conceived to be in 
harmony with the “régression”’ of Ribot), which opposes the in- 
stinct to self-preservation with pacifism, as it opposes the sexual 
instinct with prudery, and the economic instincts with glorification 
of poverty; and, secondly, the opposition of the various pleasure- 
seeking, familial and economic instincts to the instinct of self-sac- 
rifice for the group. 

Several French writers point out certain defects in the German 
national consciousness. Gérard (6) shows that, although the term 
V olkerpsychologie comes from Germany, that Germans have utterly 
failed to understand the sentiments and ideals of any of the other 
European nations, either in diplomatic relations prior to the war, 
or in the conduct of the war itself. Wagner’s (15) article is an 
illustration of similar blindness in the treatment of the populations 
of Alsace and Lorraine. Boutroux (3) maintains that the Germans, 
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with individual exceptions, have never, in spite of their scientific 
progress, been able to appreciate the spirit of what other nations 
mean by civilization. Commencing largely with Fichte, a philoso- 
phy of history has developed among them that makes their own 
state the expression of the divine Idea supreme above all norms of 
truth, justice, beauty, and humanity and bound to dominate every- 
thing. Perrier (10) similarly argues that survivals of old mytho- 
logical and magical conceptions combined with national egotism 
have given a presumptious and irrational character to German 
science and philosophy. Bergson (1) finds that a time came when 
the Germans gave up the possibility of a more rich organization 
from within of freely associated wills and personalities to accept an 
externally imposed system of mechanical unification easier to ac- 
quire rapidly and offering complete organization and swift success. 
Deonna (4) and Verneau (14) enumerate a variety of ancient and 
primitive superstitions that have reappeared during the present 
war. The appearance of colossal statues in wood of Hindenburg 
and others in German cities is the recrudescence of superstition 
highly developed among savages and still surviving among peasants 
in continental Europe. Renewing one’s vows of loyalty while one 
nails one’s prayer into a fetich or an image of a hero or saint mate- 
rializes it, and makes it physically effective. 
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SPECIAL REVIEWS 


An Introduction to Social Psychology. C. A. Ettwoor. New 

York: Appleton, 1917. Pp. xii + 343. 

In this book, offered as an introduction to social psychology and 
to the social sciences in general, Ellwood has brought up to date, 
simplified, and systematized the content of his earlier volume, 
Sociology in its Psychological Aspects. The book is moreover en- 
riched by well-chosen references placed at the end of each chapter. 
It will meet the class-room need of many teachers better than any 
other text. 

Identity of title might tempt ore to compare this book with that 
of Wm. McDougall. Comparison is nevertheless hardly possible, 
for the latter is an introduction in the sense of preparing one for 
the study of social psychology, while Ellwood’s volume actually 
introduces one to that science. It is of some interest to note that 
McDougall’s book is the work of a psychologist who has turned to 
the study of social science, while Ellwood is a sociologist who looks 
to psychology for an explanation of his problems. It is particularly 
gratifying to the professional psychologist to find a sociologist as 
well informed on matters psychological as is the author of this book. 
Its most distinctive value arises precisely from an adequate com- 
bination of sociological and of psychological knowledge. 

Considerable space is devoted to a defense of the thesis that as 
the “psychic element” is the “constituent principle of social life,” 
therefore psychology is the key to the mysteries of social life (see 
especially the preface and chap. I.). To have kept for many years 
this proposition before students of sociology, is one of the conspic- 
uous services rendered them by our author. It is not maintained 
that there exists in society no factor other than the psychical (see his 
table of active factors, p. 76), but the hereditary, the geographical, 
and the economic factors are regarded as exerting their action on 
society through the psychical. “The explanation of social phe- 
nomena is to be sought in the underlying traits and dispositions of 
the individual, in the influence of the environment which acts upon 
his plastic nature, and in the resultant aims and standards which 
he develops (p. v).! 

1 A fuller statement of Ellwood’s position together with critical remarks will be 


found in this number of the Butietin under the heading Methods and Principles 
in Social Psychology (p. 367). 
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In the chapters on “Organic and Social Evolution” and on 
“Human Nature and Human Society,” two main theses regarding 
the origin of the human mind and its nature are set down: (1) The 
appearance of the mental life, both in its instinctive and intellectual 
aspects is the result of variations, selected because of their superior 
utility in bringing about control of the organism over its physical 
and social environments. (2) Human nature is not passive, it is 
active and selective. It organizes by “taking up from the environ- 
ments whatever it needs in order to aid it in adapting itself to its 
surroundings” (p. 53). In using these propositions as fundamental 
vorking hypotheses for social psychology, the author is, we think, 
in argeement with the best thought of the day. 

When Ellwood affirms that the distinctive feature of man’s 
social life, compared with animal associations, is to be traced in the 
main to his higher intellectual development, he may seem to main- 
tain the intellectual theory of social life. That, however, is not his 


“ce 


meaning, for he holds that “the social development which we find 
in humanity is, in principle, the same as the social development 
which we find in animal below man.” Instinct and other innate 
tendencies are therefore for him, as for McDougall and most pres- 
ent-day authors, the more fundamental social factors. 

The central part of the book (pp. 79-187) treats of the nature of 
social unity and continuity and of social change. We regret that 
space does not permit us to follow the author in his interesting 
treatment of these topics. 

In the following three chapters he returns to the action on the 
social life of instinct and of intelligence, and discusses imitation, 
suggestion, and sympathy. ‘Two other chapters treat respectively 
of social order and social progress. In the first are discussed the 
means of social control, 1. ¢., government, law, religion, and mo- 
rality. In the second, the anthropo-geographical, the biological or 
ethnological, the economic, and the psychological theories of prog- 
ress are considered and set aside for his own theory, called “socio- 
logical.”” He holds that in order to formulate an adequate theory 
of social progress, we must transcend the strictly psychological 
viewpoints. “The sociological theory of progress must find a 
place for favorable physical and geographical conditions, the bio- 
logical factors of heredity and selection, the economic factors of the 
production and distribution of wealth, and the psychic factors of 
knowledge, standards, and emotional attitudes” (p. 309). 

The final chapter reviews the three great historical theories of 
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the nature of society: the contract, the organic, and the psychologi- 
cal theories. He accepts the last, but only when broadened so as 
to include all the psychical elements in human behavior and even 
“biological conditions and forces.”” Thus understood the psycho- 
logical theory furnishes a basis for the synthesis of other theories. 
It is set forth in these words; “The explanation of human social 
life is to be sought in the underlying traits and dispositions of men, 
in the influences of the environment which act upon their plastic 
natures, and in the resultant aims and standards which they develop. 
The social process, according to this theory, is not purely subjective 
but is psychic only in the sense that its significant elements are 
psychic. More strictly, as we said in an earlier chapter, the social 
process may be described as a psycho-physical process of coadaptive 
adjustments among individuals” (p. 322). 

Many readers will no doubt wonder why the theory of social 
progress that finds favor with the author is called the “sociological” 
theory, and is thus distinguished from the “ psychological” theory 
which he rejects, while the theory of the nature of society he accepts 
is called “psychological.”” Whatever conflict there may be here, 
is, | think, merely a verbal one. 

A book of moderate size, covering as wide and as complex a 
subject as social psychology, and assuming something of a critical, 
historical point of view, 7. ¢., undertaking criticisms of theories new 
and old, cannot pretend to thoroughness. But the author has 
written the particular kind of book he wanted to write—one that 
will undoubtedly contribute to the advancement of our young 
science—and it is not for the reviewer to say that he should have 
devoted his talent and knowledge to the writing of another kind of 
book. 

The reader will not fail to realize that these pages are written by 
one not only delighting in the theoretical consideration of social life 
but guided by the warm hand of reality. He believes that “social 
psychology is vitally related to human life and destiny” (288). 
The breadth of his sympathetic vision appears in utterances such 
as this: “from the standpoint of social psychology the most impor- 
tant element in human progress, after the development of reason, is 
the development of a humanity-wide sympathy and good will... . 
Rationality and good will must go together in any well balanced 
progress that is to remain stable.” (p. 262). 

James H. Levusa 
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Social Rule, A Study of the Will to Power. E.C. Parsons. New 

York: Putnam, 1916. Pp. 185. 

In her latest study Mrs. Parsons attempts the interpretation of 
our present social order through use of the Nietzschean formula, 
“The Will to Power.” She finds that many social classifications, 
not a few social formulas, and most of the relations between classes 
can be explained from this point of view. It is not so much the 
love of money, or the craving for economic goods, as it is the love of 
power which explains the existing institutions and the order of 
society. Mrs. Parsons disclaims any ethical purpose in her analysis; 
but one cannot escape the impression that she wishes to drive home, 
what she evidently believes to be true, namely, that existing insti- 
tutions are the result of the arbitrary imposition of the will of one- 
class upon another. This is, of course, the general thesis of revolu- 
tionarism. It does not seem to occur to her to think of the social 
group as a functioning unity, which like a football team, in its 
efforts to act as a unity, must divide its labor and so divide itself 
into classes. No one would think of attributing the position and 
the functions of “full backs,” “half backs” and “quarter backs” 

the arbitrary will of the captain! Social groups under normal 
conditions, it is safe to say, are much more like football teams than 
like groups of conquerors and subjects, ruled by the will to power 
and the fear of power, as Mrs. Parsons implies. 

Cuarites A. ELttwoop 


Outline of Applied Sociology. H. P. Fatrcuttp. New York: 

Macmillan, 1916. Pp. x + 353. 

The publishers announce this book as “a guide to the study of 
modern social problems rather than a series of conclusive sociological 
discussions.” It is a study in social pathology and will serve excel- 
lently as a text for elementary classes along that line. The book 
is divided, after a brief introduction, in which the author discusses 
the classification of social phenomena and the concept of social 
abnormality, into three principal parts: one discussing the abnormal 
aspects of the economic life; another, the abnormal aspects of popu- 
lation growth, marriage and the family, migrations, and child life; 
and another, the abnormal aspects of the esthetic, intellectual and 
spiritual life. 

While there is little use made of psychology in the book, it is 
sensibly written and if one takes it for what it purports to be, an 
“outline” for the study of the subjects of which it treats, one could 
scarcely ask for a better text. Cuar.es A. ELLwoop. 
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Social Psychology. Questions and Readings in Social Psychology. 
E. S. Bocarpus. Los Angeles: Univ. of Southern California. 
Pp. 30. } 
This is a brief and helpful, but inadequate, syllabus for a course 

in social psychology. 

Cuarues A. ELLwoop 


Philosophy and The Social Problem. W. Durant. New York: 

Macmillan, 1917. Pp. x + 272. 

This is an interesting book conceived on broad lines. Its pur- 
pose, the author tells us, is to show, first, that the social problem has 
been the basic concern of many of the greatest philosophers, a 
proposition familiar to all students of the history of social theory; 
second, that the approach to the social problem through philosophy 
is the first condition of even a moderately successful treatment of 
the problem. By philosophy, however, the author says he under- 


‘ 


stands “a study of experience as a whole.” Moreover, he adds 
“‘that science flourishes and philosophy languishes, because science 
is honest and philosophy sycophantic, because science touches life 
and helps it, while philosophy shrinks fearfully and helplessly away. 
If philosophy is to live again, it must rediscover life, it must come 
back into the cave, it must come down from the ‘real’ and trans- 
cendental world and play its venturesome part in the hard and 
happy world of efforts and events.” To this conclusion the sociol- 
ogist and social psychologist will take little exception. The author 





proposes that philosophy approach the social problem through a 
new and inductive method, to which proposition again, there will 
be little objection. One expects him to add, seeing that he has 
studied under Dr. Dewey, that the approach to the social problem 
must be chiefly through social psychology, but this he fails to state 
explicitly though he would perhaps agree. 

Cuartes A. ELtwoop 


The American Indian. An Introduction to the Anthropology of the 
New World. C. Wisster. New York: D. C. McMurtrie, 
1917. Pp. xiii + 435. 

This is an indispensable book for the social psychologist who 





wishes to keep abreast of the work in modern anthropology. As 
the author says it is “a general summary of anthropological re- 
search in the New World,” almost encyclopedic in character. Not 
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only has it the ordinary chapters on the distribution, classification, 
and historical development of the various aboriginal peoples of the 
New World; but also very valuable chapters on their material traits 
of culture, their fine arts, and their social traits. Finally, two chap- 
ters are devoted to theories of culture origins in general and New 
Werld origins in particular. In these latter chapters the author 
sets forth the historical and pattern theories of human culture which 
have now come to be most widely accepted by scientific anthro- 
pologists. Very rightly, Dr. Wissler says, that the culture of any 
primitive or uncivilized people is not to be interpreted any differ- 
ently than the culture of an historical, civilized people, say, such as 
the English. He fails to recognize, however, that even the culture 
of an historical people is to be understood in its development only 
in terms of social psychology. 
Cuar.es A. ELLwoop 


The Psychology of the Great War. G. LeBon. (Trans. by E. 

Anprews.) New York: Macmillan, 1916. Pp. 480. 

The Great War has produced very little unbiased scientific 
literature dealing with its causes. LeBon’s book is not an excep- 
tion to this general statement. There is nothing detached in its 
point of view. Moreover, it is far from modern in its psychology. 


makes light of the idea that commercial rivalry had much to do 
It kes light of the idea that rcial Iry had I 


; 


with producing the war, but finds its main origin in the illusory ideas 
held by Germany of her national destiny and superiority. 

The book might perhaps be commended as an antidote to a too 
exclusively economic view of the war, but its psychology is in mystic 


rather than in rationalistic terms. ‘Too much is made of the “mys- 


ee 


tic, collective forces”’ of the “national mind.” Like all of LeBon’s 
writings the book is written in a fascinating style. 


Cuar.es A. ELLwoop 


The Psychology of Religion. G.A.Cor. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago 

1916. Pp. xv + 365. 

This book is fittingly described by the author as “primarily a 
handbook for beginners in the psychological analysis of religion.” 
It could not properly have been called a handbook of the psychology 
of religion. Professor Coe is one of the very few professionally 
equipped writers in this field. He enjoys the further distinction of 
being moved by a more than scientific interest; “the religious enter- 


ee 


prise”’ is to him “the most important undertaking in life” (p. xii). 
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That this and, I would add, his professional connection with a 
theological seminary have not warped his psychology, is his claim; 
which I, for one, readily admit. His book is as thorough a piece of 
scientific investigation as the nature of the subject permits. I 
must, however, be permitted to deplore the ambiguity of the terms 
in which he expresses his relation to Christianity: “I entertain as 
my own, in short, the Christian faith in divine fatherhood and 
human brotherhood” (p. xiii). My objection to the use in this con- 
nection of the term “divine fatherhood” is not that it cannot be 
taken in a sense fitting his point of view, but that much of the defi- 
nite historical meaning it carries is repudiated by him. It is there- 
fore likely to mislead those who seek authoritative support for 
antiquated dogmas. 

A main characteristic of this book is an extensive comparative 
consideration of the structural and functional points of view in 
psychological investigation, and a consistent effort to treat sepa- 
rately structural and functional problems. The more essential prob- 
lems refer to the purposes and ideals that we strive to realize; they 
are functional problems. The psychology of self-realizations or of 
selves “is psychology par excellence” (p. 19). 

As the analysis of the functional activity of the mind constitutes 
the core of the book, it must receive here fitting consideration. 
What connection there is between it and religion will appear later 
on. Human action discloses a consciousness of ends or of values. 
The ends that we seek to attain may be described as preservation, 
completion, unification, and organization of values. It is an ob- 
vious fact that men are ever criticizing and reconstructing their 
standards. There is here operating what Coe calls “a law of social 
valuation.” 

“This phase of evolution is, on the one hand, mind’s increasing 
discovery of what it wants to do, and therefore of what mind really 
is. On the other hand, this discovery goes forward through con- 
flict with what we are. Purposes, as contrasted with impulses, and 
the increasing organization of life through ideas, are achievements. 
They require the redirection of old desires, and redirection involves 
resistance. . . . Human nature, then, is not merely a current that 
flows by reason of the law of gravity; it has also the peculiar prop- 
erty of resisting and redirecting its own flow. If, now, we could 
determine what is resisted, and what is the direction of these re- 
directions, we should thereby formulate laws of functional evolu- 
tion” (p. 221). 
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That this creative process has reference to persons in social 
relations, that organization of desires and purposes progresses 
parallel with the discovery of the self regarded as a social unit, and 
that the higher values are social values, are truths repeatedly and 
forcibly presented to the reader. “The whole evolution of mind is 
discovery . . . ; we are discovering ourselves through the reintegra- 
tion of our wants, scientific and other, in terms of personal-social 
self-realization” (p. 244). “The evolution of social valuations is a 
progressive discovery of persons as reals; that intense valuation of 
persons, when it becomes reflective, tends to define itself in terms 
of a cosmic reality that has social character. What we have here 
is nothing less than a law of mental integration” (p. 245). “*When- 
ever one takes an absorbing interest in any particular thing or enter- 
prise, one idealizes it, organizes other interests about it, and thus 


> 


finds one’s real world partly by having a share in making it real 


So far, with a restriction to be noted below, we find ourselves in 


hearty.agreement with the author. In bringing to the fore the 
-posive, creative, integrating aspect of conscious life and its 
essential dependence upon the social relations, Coe has rendered a 
ervice to the psychologists whose work is too often an implicit 
denial of the existence of the chief fact of which a functional psy- 
chology should take account. 
The stricture we would make refers to the affirmation that the 
personal-social integration “has no parallel in chemical or neural 
structure” (p. 299). The denial of a conditioning relation between 
the organizing activity of the mind and the activity of the nervous 
ystem, involves the most far reaching consequences. It may bea 
valid speculation; but it is certainly not one within the field of psy- 
chological analysis. 
The idea we have discussed runs through the whole book; it 
rms its conceptual background. Almost every chapter is made 
) contribute something to its presentation or demonstration. It 
is, however, mainly to Chapters IV, XIII, XIV and XV (Preliminary 
Analysis of Religious Consciousness, the Religious Re-valuation of 
Values, Religion as Discovery, Religion as Social Immediacy) that 
the reader should turn for enlightenment on this fundamental issue. 
But what has the selective and integrating action described above 
to do with religion? The author can be quoted as affirming that 
it “is religion” (p. 244). In the Preliminary Analysis of Religious 
Consciousness, it is declared that 


‘ec 


any reaction may then be con- 
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sidered as religious to the extent that it seeks ‘life’ in the sense of 
completion, unification, and conservation of values—any value 
whatever” (p. 70). (See also p. 72.) And on page 235 it is written, 
“religion is a law of mental evolution in accordance with which 
wants tend to be reintegrated in terms of personal-social self-realiza- 
tion;”’ and again, a little further on, “the modern social movement, 
where it is most reflective, is religious” (p. 243). If these utter- 
ances were to be literally construed; if, 4. ¢., humanity’s strivings 
toward a fuller and more perfect life—whatever the means employed 
and the form assumed—were regarded by Coe as religion, then I 





should have to disagree altogether. 

The present tendency to resolve religion into something which 
would claim the entire approval of all, is highly significant of the 
defensive position into which existing religions have been forced. 
Who would not wish to be called religious if religion were adequately 
described, as some claim it is, as “the consciousness of the higher 
social values”? But if any “socially minded person” is religious, 
and if one may properly speak of the “religion of democracy, of art, 
of science,”’ etc.; then, had we not better discard the word “religion” 
and be content to use the more specific terms, social values, democ- 
racy, art, science, etc.? That use of the word “religion” involves, 
I hold, an arbitrary extension of its historical meaning until it 


‘ 


becomes synonymous with the central tendency of social life itself. 
The preservation, unification, and integration of values is coex- 
tensive with social and not only with religious life. 

But, despite appearances, we are not at liberty to consider the 
above quotations as expressing the author’s conception of religion. 
Early in the book he warns us that his “present problem is not to 
say what all men ought to mean when they use the term ‘religion,’ 
but rather to indicate the direction of attention or the organizing 
idea that is at present most useful in the psychology of religion” 
(p. 62). And, on page 229, he characterizes the immanent move- 
ment we have described as “the most significant mark in religion— 
at least the most interesting for us.” The reader should therefore 
make due allowance for any expression he may encounter that would 
make it appear that the author is attempting adequately to dif- 
ferentiate religion from the rest of life. His chosen task, as I under- 
stand it, is really to draw attention to the creative force manifested 
in social life, both within and without religion. Thus, instead of 
being concerned with that which cha-acterizes religion as a separate 
type of human activity, he singles out and considers a factor—the 
most important factor—common to all forms of social life. 
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In my opinion, as I have said at length elsewhere, it is only when 
human strivings toward the preservation and increase of that which 
is valued follow along a specific channel; or, in other words, when 
the fulfillment of life’s purposes is sought by certain specific means, 
that we have that particular mode of behavior called religion. 

If I mention finally a group of chapters on the origin and develop- 
ment of religion, and another on special problems, such as conver- 
sion, mental traits of religious leaders, religion and the subcon- 
scious, mysticism, the future life as a psychological problem, prayer, 
[ shall have indicated, if very insufficiently, the wide scope of the 
book. 

The successful effort of the author “to provide, particularly 

' 


the alphabetical and topical bibliographies, convenient apparatus 


p problems, and especially for setting them in a 


for following u 
scientific perspective” (p. ix), deserves notice and commendation. 
The chapters are brief but substantial and in many parts orig- 
and they all bear witness to an intimacy with religious life 


; , : ‘ 
whatever sense the term be taken—and to an acuteness of psy- 


chological understanding which give to tl vi : 
| 7 
piace in the literature or the psychology I ) 


The Belief in God and Immortality. A Psychological, Anthropo- 


rical and Statistical Study. J. H. Leusa. Boston: Sherman, 
French, 1916. Pp. xvii + 340. 

In an earlier work, 4 Psychological Study of Religion, Prof r 

Leuba gave an account of the origin, the function, and the future of 


the belief in “personal gods.”” The present volume is a similar 
study of the belief in “personal immortality,” including ciosely 
related material on the belief in a “personal god.”” By “personal 
immortality”? the author means “a continuation after death (with 
or without body) of the consciousness of personal i 

viii, ix.) A “personal God’’ would be one with whom direct intel- 
lectual and affective relations can be maintained (p. ix), 1. ¢., “a 
God to whom one may pray in the expectation of receiving an 
answer,” this last implying “ more than the subjective, psychological 
effect of prayer” (p. 225). The conceptions as thus defined are 
declared to be fundamental to all the historical religions, including 
Christianity and Judaism, but excepting primitive Buddhism and 
Comtism. 

The book is divided into three parts. In the first of these an 
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effective contrast is drawn between the “ primary belief” in immor- 
tality—held by primitive men without a desire for it, and simply 
consisting in a fear of ghosts forced upon them by what appear to 
be patent facts—and the “modern belief” in a state of blessedness 
—which had a wholly different origin and was motivated by “the 
desire for the realization of ideals.” A number of interesting 
interpretations are advanced in this connection, noteworthy among 


‘ 


which is the distinction between the “ghost”’ which begins its career 


“e 


with a person’s death, and the “soul” which exists before birth and 
is “the (individualized?) life-power possessed by every object that, 
in the eye of the savage, is animated” (p. 71). ‘Two historical 
chapters argue for the origin of the “modern belief” in ancient 
Greece and Israel in independence of the “primitive belief.” The 
two concluding chapters of the first part maintain the inadequacy 
of the arguments for immortality based upon metaphysics, inner 
experience, and psychical research. 

The second part reports the results of a statistical investigation 
of the prevalence of the beliefs in a “‘ personal God” and “ personal 
immortality,” as above defined, among American scientific men and 
college students. The questionnaires were carried on with great 
care and thoroughness, and this portion of the book deserves the 
study of all interested in possible methods for the investigation of 
the prevalence of beliefs in contemporary society. Four questions 
were submitted to and replied to by all students in classes of the 

yn-technical departments of “nine colleges of high rank” and 
“two classes of a normal school,” 1,100 answers being obtained. 
56 per cent. of the men students and 82 per cent. of the women 
tudents were found to believe in a “personal God.” In “one col- 
lege of high rank and moderate size” in which 90 per cent. of all 
the students replied to a questionnaire, the believers in “personal 


¢ 


mmortality” constituted 80 per cent. of the freshmen, 76 per cent. 
of the sophomores, 60 per cent. of the juniors, and 70 per cent. of 
the seniors. ‘Two identical investigations were made, each includ- 
ing 500 names chosen at random, from the list of 5,500 names in 
American Men of Science. It was found that 42 per cent. believed 
in a “personal God,” and 48 per cent. were disbelieving or doubtful, 


—y 


while 51 per cent. believed in “ 


personal immortality”’ and 49 per 
cent. were disbelieving or doubtful. The questionnaire was also , 
sent to names similarly chosen from the membership lists of the 
American Historical Association, the American Sociological Society, 


and the American Psychological Association. Comparing special- 
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ists in different fields the proportion of believers in a “personal 





: God” diminished in the following order: historians, 48 per cent.; 
| sociologists, 46 per cent.; physicists, 44 per cent.; biologists, 31 per 
cent.; psychologists, 24 per cent. The proportion of believers in 
“personal immortality” was: sociologists, §5 per cent.; historians, 
52 per cent.; physicists, 51 per cent.; biologists, 37 per cent.; psy- 
chologists, 20 per cent. In every group the believers were much 
less numerous among the men who had previously been designated 


in an impartial manner as the more “eminent.” ‘Though the at- 


roamnt a . Re ce wnmambhio mise iA he btained from 
tempt was mace, no unambiguous repiies Ccouid D oDtained iron 


1 


philosophical men for a variety of reasons. ‘The author finds that 





disbelief, both among scholars and students, is not so much due t 
technical knowledge directly bearing on these subjects as to traits 
of independence and self-afirmation, and to greater freedom from 
pressure. 
. ' , 


In the third part the author advances “certain weighty fact 
to show that at the present time, at least among the most civilized 
ns, the beliefs in a “ personal God”’ and “ personal immortality” 
as defined, do not possess the utility usually ascribed to them. 
Among these facts the following may be mentioned. The re 


the questionnaires show that a iarge percentage Or Cc iltivated per 


» not desire “personal immortality,” while an equally large 


| -™ -™ a e + "E%- face ~ 
ercentage are only moderately desirous of it. The fear that the 


leannearance of these beliefs would work moral injury is ill founded 
aisappearance oF these deers woulda WOrk moral inju! IS lli TOUNCECC, 

+ | » hac : : le f “2 2 . --] netting ] 
At present they have very little force as moral sanctions. Moral 
geais and moral energy, on the other nand, have lI ource l 


cial life. Moral education can better be effected through a clear 


recognicion i tne natural consequences ol actions than througn 
formal religion. These beliefs have an injurious effect in pro- 
—. eo ee 14, ” 
m<¢ ing otner-Woridaiiness. 


The reviewer wishes to express his dissent upon three points. 
(1) Though the general distinction between the two beliefs in immor 
tality seems well established, the author does not give enough recog- 
nition to certain motives to belief in immortality that are common 
to the two. The desire to give and receive aid and sympathy from 
the deceased is such a motive. One does not need to be a specialis 
in these matters to recall the presence of such motives among Melan- 
esian and African savages. The ancestral and hero worship of 
ancient Greece and Rome and modern Japan show the presence of 
this motive on the higher levels of the “primitive” belief. Catholic 


adoration of saints and prayers for the dead and both Catholic and 
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Protestant moral reinforcement from belief in the aid of the risen 
Christ and the sympathy of the church triumphant belong within 
the scope of the “modern” belief. (2) The author shows that 
beliefs in a “‘ personal God” and “personal immortality,” as he has 
defined them, have surprisingly little vital hold to-day upon the 
types of people included within his statistical investigation. In 
other words, these beliefs, as defined, are losing ground among per- 
sons independent enough not to accept popular beliefs as a result of 
social suggestion and who have not had the opportunity or inclina- 
tion to investigate these questions for themselves. Philosophers, 
the only type of thinkers included in the questionnaires, who do 
give serious consideration to these beliefs from the standpoint of 
metaphysics—the only discipline in the present state of human 
knowledge adequate to consider their verity—were unable to assume 
either the naive attitude of credulity or the only slightly more 
critical attitude of incredulity requisite to reply to the questions 
with a simple Yes or No. In the reviewer’s opinion, there is a con- 
siderable amount of truth in both of these doctrines, and he believes 
that in the course of another generation, after this truth shall have 
become adequately formulated and well known, that these beliefs 
in their reconstructed forms will again become vital in religious life. 
Of course he is here only opposing his own personal opinion to that 
of the author. He does so merely in order to show that it is quite 
possible to interpret the results of the author’s research on this 
point in another way than that favored by the author himself. 


a) 


3) The reviewer does not believe that the beliefs in a “ personal 
God” and a “personal immortality,” as defined, are fundamental 
to modern Christianity in the sense that their abandonment would 
involve either its disappearance or its transformation into some- 
thing unrecognizable (p. 173). In fact, he believes that the psy- 
J 


4 


1ology of religion has now taught us that no dogma can be said to 
be fundamental to any religion, mistaken as its adherents may be in 
thinking the contrary. 

The author has made a number of noteworthy contributions, 
among which are the distinctions between two types of immor- 
tality, differing in origin, nature, and function, and the first really 
trustworthy information on the actual status of the beliefs in a 
personal God and personal immortality among certain classes of 
contemporary American society. 

. Wituram Ketitey WRIGHT 




















































DISCUSSION 
THE BELIEFS IN GOD AND IMMORTALITY 


In the review of my book in this issue of the BULLETIN, Professor 
Wright expresses dissent from the author upon three points. The 
following remarks will help, I hope, to bring us nearer a solution 
yf the problems involved. 

1. Although my critic admits the reality and the importance 
of the distinction I have drawn between the primary and the modern 
belief in immortality, he thinks that I emphasize unduly their dif- 
ference when I describe it as “radical”’ with regard to origin, 
nature, and function. In his opinion, I do not “give enough recog- 
nition to certain motives” that are common to these two concep- 
tions, for instance, the wish for a continuation of a sympathetic 
relation with the departed. 

In the first chapter of my book, under the subheading, “The 
Life of Ghosts and their Relation to the Living; the Primary Para- 
dise”’ (pp. 15-23, especially 19 ff.), I described, briefly it is true 
but quite definitely, the presence among savages of this very motive 
which is undoubtedly a prominent one of the modern belief. In a 
general way, one may affirm that whenever in primitive life the 
hereafter is pictured as desirable, 1. ¢., as a paradise, motives of the 
kind of those to which the modern belief owes its existence have 
been at work. 

That which I wished to convey with particular emphasis was 
the radical separation existing between the primary belief in its 
final form—the form it assumed at the end of its historical develop- 
ment in the countries from which our civilization arose, namely 
Egypt, Palestine, Asia Minor, Greece, and Rome—and the modern 
belief. In all these countries, the hereafter was pictured as the 
abode of inactive, ineffective, and unhappy shades, with whom the 
living maintained no affectionate relation. Only repugnance or 
dread was felt by the living for the fate in store forthem. The hero 
worship of the Greeks belongs, I think, to another strand of belief 
from the one with which I was concerned. 

It is hardly an exaggeration to describe as “radical” the differ- 
ence existing between that ancient belief and the one which arose 
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in those very countries in disregard or opposition to the primary 
belief. I did not, however, deny the influence upon the new belief 
of survivals of the old. On the contrary, I drew attention to that 
influence. I wrote, “but, if these two conceptions of continuation 
may not be regarded as possessing a common origin, they existed 
side by side for many centuries. Even today, there are Christians 
who believe in ghosts” (pp. 124-125). 

2. Regarding the second point, I must say that I find it impos- 
sible to join issue with the reviewer; his criticism is not specific 
enough. “There is a considerable amount of truth in both these 
doctrines,” he writes with reference to two conceptions of God, one 
of which is the one I presented to my correspondents. But what 
is the other? If there be any virtue in my investigation, it is in 
great part because I have dealt with one specific aspect of the God- 
belief and defined it in behavioristic terms. I inquired as to the 
belief in a God who, according to the traditional understanding, 
may be appealed to with the expectation of being heard and, under 
definite conditions, answered. Everything else was irrelevant to 
my purpose. I chose this and not other aspects of the God-ide® 
because it seemed to me not only implied in, but necessary to all 
forms of existing religions—I do not say to every possible conception 
of religion. ‘The books of worship of every organized religion testify 
to a belief in the existence of that particular relation with God. 
This belief does not necessarily imply an anthropomorphic God, but 
it surely implies an anthropopathic God. 

The failure of the questionnaire with the philosophers, is not to 
be accounted for on one ground only; I stated or hinted at several 
in my discussion of their attitude toward the investigation. My own 
conviction, as it results from my correspondence with the philoso- 
phers and from whatever personal acquaintance I may have with 
some of them and with the writings of a larger number, is that had 
the questions been formulated so as to involve, in their understand- 
ing, only that which I desired to involve, their answer would have 
confirmed the generalizations I made on the basis of the answers 
received from other groups of men, namely, that the particular 
form of the relation with God in which I was interested seems 
destined to become rarer in proportion as knowledge and moral 
qualities that make for eminence in scholarly pursuits increase 
(Chapter X, pp. 282-288; see also p. 281). 

The thing for the reviewer to doif he wishes to met the issue 
the reconstructed 


b 


raised in Part II is to “adequately formulate’ 
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belief to which he refers, so that we may see how far it is consistent 


h the form of worship which came into existence thousands of 


wit 
years ago and which, so far, has characterized all organized religions; 
namely, the personal direct address to a being with whom man be- 
lieves himself in immediate intellectual and affective communication. 

How the “truth” regarding the existence and the nature of God 
is to be established, is a question with which I did not venture to 
grapple. But if belief in the traditional God of the religions be 
affirmed as “ true,” and if it be claimed further that he makes himself 
known in specific actions upon man, then I hold that his existence 
is a proper object of scientific investigation (see Chapter XI, 
“Theology and Psychology” of my earlier book, 4 Psychological 
Study of Religion). 

3. When Professor Wright affirms that the psy chology of re- 
ligion has taught us that “no dogma can be said to be fundamental 
to any religion,” I am not sure that | understand him. To say that 
the disappearance from the Christian religion of that particular 
relation between God and man upon which my investigation bears, 
would so profoundly alter that religion as to make of it a new re- 


ligion, is to use the terms “new” and “religion” in no other sense 


than that commonly given to them when one speaks, for instance, 
of Christianity as a new religion, and of Mahommedanism and 
Christianity as two different religions. How much of a change 
warrants a new name, is a question as to which it would be difficult 
to come to an agreement. 

James H. LeusBa 


REJOINDER TO PROFESSOR LEUBA’S ANSWER TO 
WRIGHT’S CRITICISM OF HIS BOOK 


1. Professor Leuba’s reply to my first criticism concedes most 
of what I had in mind. I agree that he has established a “radical 
difference” between the two types of belief in immortality. But it 
still seems to me that at least one motive—the desire for a sympa- 
thetic relation to the dead—is common to the two types, and | 
wonder if this motive may not have assisted in effecting the tran- 


‘ 


sition from the “primitive” to the “modern” belief. If so, there 
has been some continuity of motivation in the evolution of beliefs 
in immortality. 

2. My statement, “There is a considerable amount of truth in 


both these doctrines,’’ was misunderstood by Professor Leuba. 
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[It does not refer to two doctrines of God, but to the doctrines of a 
personal God and a personal immortality. 

To formulate adequately the reconstructed beliefs in God and 
immortality is in my opinion one of the great contemporary tasks 
in the philosophy of religion. I hope in time to be able to contribute 
“my bit,” and am working on the problem. Much light has been 
furnished by such books as Andrew Seth Pringle-Pattison’s The 
Idea of God in the Light of Recent Philosophy, W. E. Hocking’s 
Meaning of God in Human Experience, James Ward’s Realm of 
Ends, Josiah Royce’s Problem of Christianity, and Bernard Bosan- 
quet’s two sets of Gifford Lectures on the Individual. Acceptance 
of the principal conceptions advanced in any of these books would 
be compatible with active and sympathetic relationship with most 
Protestant churches at the present time. Though these books 
make anthropomorphic conceptions impossible, they really con- 
serve and give deeper significance to the doctrines of a personal God 
and personal immortality—at least so it appears to me. A philoso- 
pher who held such conceptions would find it difficult to reply to 
Professor Leuba’s questionnaires. He would be in the predicament 
of a student of recent biological literature if asked to reply to the 
following statement by either “Yes,” “No,” or “Am in doubt”: 
“T accept the theory of evolution set forth in Darwin’s Origin of 
Species.” 

3. Doctrines appear to me to be merely symbols by which re- 
ligious experiences are interpreted. The Christian experience is in 
most respects the same, whether stated in Pauline or Nicene or 
Calvinistic or Unitarian symbols. It is older than any of these 
symbols and may outlast them all. Similar statements might be 
made in regard to any of the other great spiritual religions. It is 





reasonable to suppose that the beliefs in a personal God and a per- 
sonal immortality, in the precise forms in which they are defined : 
in Professor Leuba’s questionnaires, might in time be entirely re- : 
placed by profounder conceptions without fundamentally altering 4 
the general character of Christian experience. 


Wiitiiam Ketitey WricarT 
DaRTMOUTH COLLEGE 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTICE 
Ow1nc to the number of psychologists engaged in government 
work, and the subsequent decrease in psychological investigations, 
it has been decided to suspend temporarily the publication of the 


Journal of Experimental Psychology. ‘The publication will be re- 


sumed as soon as conditions warrant. Meanwhile the experimental 
material will be published in the Psychological Review. 
PsycHo.ocicaL Review CoMPANY 








